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betl), full}' evince; yet, strange to say, so little did this 
tyranny affect the object intended, that really the national 
music gained ground ; for, in one hundred vears after, 
when lists or registries were made at the Revolution of 
] 683, of the estates and household goods belonging to 
lying James's adherents, the ancient English or Anglo- 
Norman families of the pale, almost every such family, 
possessed " One Irish Harpe," as the same lists will fully 
exhibit. 

I shall now conclude with a brief memoir of one ancient 
and truly " Civilized" Air. We are all acquainted with 
the Coulin or Coolan — an air, that once heard even in 
the earliest infancy, can never be forgotten — a melody 
which breathes the most touching tenderness and exquisite 
sensibility, and the memory of which, enables the Irish to 
hear Scotland's " O, Nanny wilt thou gang with me," — 
or her " Banks and Braes," without envious Tepinings. 
Now, Mr. Moore following a very doubtful authority, has 
given us this ancient account of that melody: — " In the 
•28th year of the reign of Henry the Eighth, an act was 
made respecting the habits and dress in general of the 
Irish, whereby all persons were restrained from being 
shorn or shaven above the ears, or from wearing Glibbes, 
or Coiilins, (long locks), on thair heads, or hair on the 
upper lip, called Crommeal. On this occasion a song was 
written by one of our Bards, in which an Irish virgin is 
made to give the preference to her dear Coulin, (or the 
youth with the flowing locks), to all strangers, — by which 
the English were meant, or those who wore their habits. 
Of this song, the air alone has reached us and is univer- 
sally admired." Thus the Coulin is connected with an 
imaginary enactment of the reign of Henry the Eighth, and 
the impression is made, that it was one of the " civilized 
airs" which were composed in or after the middle of the 
Kith century ! It so happens, however, on turning to 
the above statute, that no mention is to be found therein 
of the Coulin, nor is there any account of such a proceed- 
ing amongst the Irish chieftains in that reign. But iu the 
year 1295, that is five hundred and thirty-eight years ago, 
a Parliament was held in Dublin, and then an act was 
passed which more than expressly names the Coulin, and 
minutely describes it for its more effectual prohibition. 
It appears by this statute, (an extract from which, taken 
by me from one of the original cathedral registries is given 
below*), that for reasons unnecessary in this place to detail, 
but which are most intelligibly expressed in the statute, 
those persons who half shaved their heads, and encouraged 
the growth of their locks at the hack, called " Culan" were 
mistaken often for another class of the inhabitants, and so 
caused much international rancour, wherefore it was enact- 
ed that all persons should wear, at least as to the head, 
the English habit and tonsure, and not presume longer to 
turn their hair into a "Coolan," under penalty of distraint, 
arrest, imprisonment, and deprivation of the benefit of the 
law. This, the only statute made in Ireland that names 
the Coulin, was passed two hundred and forty-two years 

* Extract from the Act of 1295, referred to—" Anglici 
etiam quasi degeneros modernis tomporibus Hibernicalilms so 
iivluccnt vestimentis, et habontos Capita semh-nsa Capellos a 
retro Capitis nutriunt ct allongant, et illos Culan vocant, 
Hibernicis tarn liabitu quam facie se couformantcs; per quod 
frequenter accidit Anglicos quosdam pro Hiberuicis interfici, 
licet Anglicorum ct Hibernicorum occisio diversos modos pos- 
tulat punieudi ; per occasionem hujus inter quamplurimos 
iuimieitas materia generatur et rancoris, affnies quoque torn 
occisoris quam occisi snepe [presternum suum] alternating velut 
inimici. Et eo circo concordntum est et concessum quod 
omnes Anglici in hac terra saltom in enpite, quod plus visui se 
presintat mores et tonsuram gerant Anglicorum noc amplius 
piesumout avertere Comas in Colanum quod si fecerint Jas- 
ticiarius Vicecomes Seneschallus Libertatum Domini etiam in 
quorum Dominio Anglici hujusmodi reperinntur et eorum Se- 
nesnhalli Anglicos illos per terras et catalla sua noenbn et 
per arrestationem corporis sui et imprisonamentum si noto- 
rium fuerit habitum Hiberniealim Saltern in Capite seu Ca- 
pellis relinquere distringant et compellant; nee ampllus res- 
pondeatur Anglico caput habonti in forma Hibernici trans- 
mutatum quam Hibernico respondetur si in casu oonaimili 
qucstus esset." 



before the act cited by Mr. Moore ; and, in consequence 
of it, some of the Irish Chieftains who lived near the seat 
ot^ English government, or wished to keep up intercourse 
with the English districts, did, in or soon after that year, 
1295, cut off their Coulin, and (the fact is worth stating) 
a distinct memorial of the event was made in writing by the 
Officers of the Crown, as I myself have seen and perused. It 
was, therefore, on this occasion that the bard, (ever ad- 
hesive to national habits), endeavoured to fire the patriot- 
ism of a conforming chieftain, and in the character of some 
favourite virgin declares her preference for her lover with 
the Coolin, before him who complaisantly assumed the 
adornments of foreign fashion. Hence the" song tradition 
calls the " Coolin," and hence we have proofs of its coin- 
position as one of the civilized and refined Irish airs, near- 
ly two centuries and an half before the period so errone- 
ously alluded to. 
Carhton Chambers, Regent-st. I am, &e. 

London. W. L 



THE BENEFITS OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 

Sin — My mind having been, of late, strongly directed 
towards the subject of Life Assurance, I take the liberty 
of addressing myself to yon, in the hope that through 
your Penny Journal I might draw the attention of a cer- 
tain class to the advantages to be derived from the sys- 
tem. I assure you, my good Sir, that I have no personal 
interest in the matter — the sudden death of a friend in 
the prime of life, who has left behind him an amiable and 
interesting family, has led me to insure my own life, and 
to urge others now to do the same. My friend's income, 
though respectable, died with himself : but having pru- 
dently allocated a portion of it every year towards the 
payment of a life assurance, his family are thus rescued 
from a double calamity, which his loss otherwise would 
have been to them. 

I cannot expect that the working classes either could 
or would avail themselves of the advantages of life assu- 
rance. The Savings' Banks are the proper places for 
their little accumulations, because when any reverse of 
circumstances occurs, they can have recourse to this fund 
to help them in their distresses. But those who move in 
a somewhat better circle, whose incomes, whether derived 
from salary or business, enable them to maintain their 
families respectably, would do well to consider the pro- 
priety of setting aside an annual sum as a sinking fund for 
the future wants of their families. How painful is it to 
see a worthy lady, suddenly deprived of her guide and 
protector, struggling with a numerous family, who up to 
the period of the father's death were maintained in com- 
fort. And even supposing that the insurer of his life lives 
to a good old age, why, he has a little fortune in store for 
perhaps an unmarriea daughter, or favourite grandchil- 
dren, who might be enabled to rise above the frowns of 
fortune, in consequence of the prudence and foresight of 
the " dear old man." But lest you should think that I 
myself am a doating old fellow, I will close this note, by 
recommending to the attentive perusal of your readers 
the following remarks, extracted with little alteration from 
the British Almanack. M. 

" Life Assurance Companies may be placed amongst 
the most useful institutions of modern times, and their in- 
crease shews that their value is becoming duly appreciated. 
Still the nature of them is very imperfectly understood by 
the generality of that clas3, whose peculiar interest it is to 
have a correct knowledge on the subject. It is of conse- 
quence to those of moderate income, that every facility 
should be afforded them for acquiring information, by 
which they may readily ascertain how the advantages 
which this system offers may be obtained in the best and 
cheapest manner. 

" Previously to these institutions being so general, the 
man who could save a very small portion of a very li- 
mited income, despaired of ever accumulating sufficient 
for any pittance for his children, and he became reckless 
of attaining so apparently hopeless an object ; the trouble 
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and difficulty of investing very small sums yearly, and 
of obtaining accumulated interest, were almost sufficient 
preventives to deter even a man anxiously desirous for the 
future welfare of his family, from the endeavour of acquir- 
ing, by small savings, any thing which he could reasonably 
hope would, though fostered through length of years, swell 
into a patrimony for his children. But no w the more than 
probability the certainty is his. 

" The system of life assurance incites all to obedience 
to the moral obligation of exercising foresight and pru- 
dence i since through its means these virtues may be suc- 
cessfully practised, and their ultimate reward secured, — if 
a man's income be sufficient to allow of his setting apart 
somewhat considerable for an accumulating fund, it is still 
no slight advantage, if we consider the constitution of 
human nature, that he can put it out of his power to en- 
croach on the accumulations. By laying out an annual sum 
in assuring his life, he cannot, without difficulty and consi- 
derable loss, apply to his present uses his past savings, 
while there is little fear that he will be so improvident as 
to forfeit his testamentary claim to them by neglecting to 
make his periodic payments. 

" It may not, perhaps, be useless, briefly to exhibit the 
comparative effects of putting by annual 'savings, and al- 
lowing them to accumulate, or of expending them in a life 
assurance. 

"A man with a moderate income may feel that, in a few 
years, he shall have saved sufficient to leave a competence 
for his family ; — but he feels likewise, that at any moment 
of time, he may be snatched from them, ere the proposed 
sum is amassett ; — he therefore has recourse to an assu- 
rance on his life, and "renders that certain which nature 
has made uncertain." If at the age of twenty-five, he 
could save from his income £24 per annum, it would be 
twenty-six years before his saving, laid out at 3J per cent 
interest, would amount to £1000, But if he employed 
this annual saving in assuring his life, at any one of those 
offices which demand the highest premiums, the hoard is 
already his to leave in reversion, and the twenty-six years 
of the best period of his life are not on this account wast- 
ed in anxiety and care. The anticipation of future evil 
no longer robs him of present enjoyment ; by an annual 
fixed payment he is secure of leaving a fixed sum at his 
death ; and he does not feel it his harrassing and comfort- 
destroying duty to save to the utmost from his present in- 
come. All that is required of him is carefully and punc- 
tually to supply the annual tribute which secures to him 
so invaluable a blessing. Should he live beyond the pe- 
riod at which his savings would have accumulated to the 
sum assured, he will not be disposed to repine at a bargain 
the improvidence of which is caused by his continuation o. 
life, and if he take into the account the exemption from 
corroding solicitude through so many years, he will think 
it is cheaply purchased. 

" In all tables which have been constructed to exhibit 
the probabilities of human life, the calculations have been 
made on a certain number of beings taken indiscriminate- 
ly from all classes of the community. It is evident that, 
in such tables, the average duration of life must be short- 
ened, by including the working poor ; — sonic prematurely 
■worn out by labour, others wasting life in unhealthy oc- 
cupations, many dying from neglected disease and scanty 
nourishment. These, of necessity, form no part of those 
whose deaths affect the Assurance Offices. — Those who 
assure their lives, are generally the healthiest of the most 
healthy class, the greatest proportion of whom are under 
the most favourable circumstances for longevity. If any 
labour under disease, they are rejected, or must seek by a 
much higher payment to obtain equal advantages. Those 
who have nut had the small pox, nor have been vaccinated, 
and those who have bad the gout, are alike obliged to pur- 
chase, by an enhanced premium, immunity from this ne- 
gative and this positive evil. 

" It is found from observation extended through many 
years, that (he decrement of life varies very little, for how- 
ever uncertain the duration of individual life may be, this 
uncertainty does not extend to an aggregate multitude of 
individuals. The uniformity in the number of deaths in a 
community ie remarkable ; the excess or diminution, in 



any one year, rarely exceeds above or below the average 
number a small fractional part of the whole — not more 
than one-thirteenth or one fifteenth part. If from this 
community are excluded the aged, the infants, and that 
portion of* a population which is most exposed to the ca- 
sual effects of disease and want, the variations from the 
mean number of deaths will be still less ; and it is always 
found that the variation is on the aide of longevity, it 
being a fact that for the last fifty years, the rate of morta- 
lity has been very gradually, but progressively lessening." 
"insurance from fire, we may remark, is now so general, 
that when the calamity happens, and the sufferers are 
found to be uninsured, (unless Teally indigent), they be- 
come rather objects of blame than of pity. — Perhaps the 
time is not far distant when the usual enquiry—" Are they 
Insured ?" will as naturally occur when a family sustains 
the loss of its chief support, a calamity more frequent 
and irretrievable. 



A FISHERMAN'S TALE. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE DUQLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 

A curious story is told in the North, which from the time 
that the incident of which it is tho subject occurred, and the 
evidence of it that remain, scorns entitled to some share of 
credit. There was always a great plenty of bream in Louglt 
M. till within the last sixty years, when they disappeared on 
a sudden, and though persons lmvo constantly fished in the 
lake since, there has not been a single one taken, whilst perch 
and roach are caught in great abundance. On inquiring from 
an old man, who lives close to the lako, the cause of this 
strange affair, he told me the following story. For somis 
years before tho flight of the bream, there wore two men 
named Morris and Pat. Brady, who constantly fished here : 
they knew every part of the lake, and had great success in 
taking the Lrenm ; for several years they ngrcod well enough, 
till some men set up a still in the adjoining bog, they per- 
suaded Morris to give up his old employment and join with 
them in the still — but here, says the old man, the bad work 
begins. It was not more than half a year after the still was 
set up, when some one informed against Morris and his friends, 
who shortly after saw their still and tlioirall carried away by 
tho gnagor. From this out Morris was seldom soen sober, 
and though he before gave good brend to his family, he now 
worked but seldom, spending tho most of his time in n she- 
been house. Whilst Morris was thus becoming n beggar, 
Brady wns getting prosperous, and was able to increase his 
stock with a cow, and to grow more flax than he used. His 
success made him hateful to Morris, who looked on with a 
wicked eye, and ho would even sometimes tell his friends, that 
Brady informed and got money for it; but to make along 
story short, Morris with two others happened to go out to 
fish one night in the end of summer,' and taking too much of 
the potheen, they began to quarrel with each other, when 
one of them observing Brady, as he watched his lines seated 
in his cot, told his companions, who rowed up, and seemed at 
first fiiendly, but they shortly accused him of informing on 
them, which raised a fight, and whilst his companions were 
seizing on Brady, Morris took an oar and drove it through 
the bottom of the boat, which filled and sunk with Brady. 
His two companions fled from the country, but Morris being 
tnken was tried, yet for want of proof he was acquitted ; ho 
lived in this place for seven years after, and it was remarked 
that as often as he went on the water, the lake became dis- 
turbed and heaved the cots about as if it blew a storm, though 
the day itself was calm. At length when Morris was dying, 
he called together his neighbours and told them the whole 
story, and, said he, " no person can ever catch a bream, till 
all who were on the lake the night of Brady's murder, are 
dead." As yet, says the old man, Morris's words are true, 
for ono of his companions is, they say, alivo in America, and 
in my memory, I never saw a bream como from tho lake, 
though I havo always lived beside it. 

C J. s. 
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